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ABSTRACT " - * • a. t n 

This- planning guide has been prepared-^ to assist icca± 

school districts to achieve the elemination of minority group 
isolatioa and the development of quality integrated school programs, 
•^he guide explains the conditions set forth in the Guideline for 
-Hon-Discrioination in Iowa Schools. The latter embodies a degree of 
flexibility that will allow school districts to develop the most 
effective plan for the elimination of-ninority group isolation. This 
document is intended to serve as an initial reference in the 
development of an effective plan for the elimination of minority 
g-^oup isolation. - It will answer the community's every question', but 
will show those concerned where -^o seek some of the answers. Briefly, 
it will '=>xpla±!n what are considered to be the standards of an 
effective pl£n and then illustrate some of the necessary components 
of that effective plan. These illustrations a"nd examples will assist 
school districts in developing their own best methods of complying 
with the Guidelines for Non-Discrimination in Iowa Schools. 
'(Au,thor/JM) ' . ' 
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FOREWORD 



' This planning GUIDE has been prepared lo assist local school districts to achieve the elimination of minority 
group isolation and the development of.quality integrated school programs. This GUIDE hopefully will explain 
the.conditions set forth in the GUIDELINE-for Non-Discrimination In !owa Schools. 

Real integration should be the goal of our school district and our society. The dimination of minority group 
isolation can be effected through>dministrative measures. It need only be decided, and it can be done. Its process 
does not require special kinds of children or teachers or administrators. While the concept of iniegration stresses 
realization of equaropportunity, education which is equally bad for everyone is not integrated education; it 
simply skimps educational opportunity in like manner forall. * ^ 

The GUIDELi'NE for Non-Discrimination In Iowa Schools embodies ^ degree of flexibility that will allow 
local school districts to develop the most effective plan for the elimination of minority group isolation. 

'This document is intended to serve as an initill reference in the development of an effective plan for the 
elimination of minority group isolation. It will not answer the communities' cvery.question, but will show those 
concerned where to'seek some of the answers. . 

Briefly we will explain what are considered to be the standards of an effective plan and then illustrate some 
of the necessary components.of that effective plan. HbpefuUy these illustrations and examples will assist school 
districts in developing their own best method pf complying with the GUIDELINES for Non-Disa.mination In 
fowa Schools. 

*-* 

"When the.power to act is awilable. failure to take tht necessary steps so as to negate or'alleviate a situation 
which'is harmful is as wrong as is the taking of affirmative'steps to advance the situation. Sins oLomission can be 
as serious as sins of commission. When a board, of education has contributed and played a major role in the 
development and growth of a segregated situation, the board is guilty of de jure segregation. . .11 would be feigned 
-modesty on the part of any board of education to suggest that it is controlled by a situation rather than that it 
can control." > - 

IDavis V. School District of Qty of Pontiac, 1971.) 
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Effective Desegregation 



An effective desegregation plan can offer ^cal equality of opportunity to all children, v/hile mere physical 
"desegregation can be self-defeating. ^ , 

But J30W can a planning gropp be sure that tiiey have developed an^effective plan? • - 

Before noting some positive components, one should look^at some deterents to a success^ful plan, and realize 
that an effective desegregation plan does not: , ^ ^ * : 

• Separate non-minority group children into different, classrooms within the school: 

• aose an all-minority school and transfer students into an^lder, more obsolete non-minority school; 

• Employ jracking and grouping systems, that keep non-minority children in separate classes, solely ^ 
because of t^jeir race,' ' 

m . Enforce different standards of discipline for non>minority and minority children {e.g, suspension and 
expulsion policies); . ^ ^ 

• Separate students by race in non-classroom locations-lunchrooms, libraries and gyms. 

Th- basic components of an effective desegregation plan are conditions that improve the educational climate 
of any schooi. The elimination of minority group isolation or desegregation of schools is not to be sought as-an 
end in itself .but because such isolation or segregation denies equal edu(^tional opportunity to all children. The 
• components' requested An the GUIDELINES For Non-Discrimination In Iowa Schoofs are those necessary to 
achieve effective desegregation and in'tegration. The following Phases will suggest varioQs means of meeting the 
conditions of specific sections of the GUIDELINES. , ^ 



All reports and requests for information or clarification should.be mailed to: 

Department of Public Instruction 
Urban Education Section 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Jowa 50319 



Phase One: Descriptive andiStatistical Information 
GUIDELINES Section 1.1, 1:2, 3.1 , 

The statistical report (requested under 1.1 of the GUIDELINES) will continue to be included in each 
district's ANNUAL EVALUATION FORM due m the office of the Director of Supervision during the month of 
September of each year. Any "additional information needed pursuant*, to Section 1,1 will be requested from 
specific school distrTcts and v/ill fee due on or before 30 cfays after such request. \ 

The descript'ive report (requested under Section 1.2) is due on or before'May 31. 1^73, and may no^be 
requested from all school'distncts. School districts will be notified if a report is requested for the 72-73 school 
year. Any district receiving a notice after September, 1973, will have sixty (60) days to file its report under 
provisions of Section 1 .2 of the GOl DELINES. - 

While the document will vary in coQtent from school district to school district within the state, Jt should 
ceveal specific information.describing the actions \aken by each district in the past (since 1964), or proposed for 
the future, which relate to the GUIDELINES. (Instructions and format for this report arc found on page 6of this 
guide.) If a district has no sp<;cif ic actlCi*:» to report, or jf it appears that a special condition exists in its schools, 
this must be indicated to the'Department of Public Instructipn-in this report. 

Under Section 2.^ and 3J, the Department of Public Instruction determines the status of each district bas^ 
on information m these reports, 'If a local school district Is found to be operating minority group isolated 
attendance centers as defined ir\ the GUIDELINES, the local school district Is then requested to develop a plan 
for desegregation and integration. , ' * 



The following pages will identify some of the ejements of successful desegregation and explain some of the 
techniques other communities have used or are planning to use to desegregate and ultimatfely integrate their 
attendance centers. The definitions of desegregation and integration are: * ' * 

The affirmative act of a local school board which effects the elimination and 
prevention of racial segregation with respect to (a) all pupils at all schools, and'in 
" all grades and departments, within that local school board',s jurisdiction, and (h\ 
the employment and assigrTment of all faculty and staff personnel. 



DESEGREGATION: 



INTEGRATION: 



For the purpose of this QUIDE, the term integration refers to an INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL as defined on page 3 of the GUIDELINES. The* term INfE^RATED 
SCHOOL means (9) a school in which the proportion of minority group children 
is at least fifty per^pentum of the proportion of minority group children enrolled 
in all schools in the disjrict and (b) a school in which the minority enrollment is 
not more than twenty-percentage points above the percentage of minority group 
.children enrolled .in all the schools of the district and (c) a faculty which is 
representative of the minority and rwn-miriority group population of the larger 
community in which it 4s located or when it can be determined that the local 
school board concerned is attempting to^significantly increase the proportion of 
minority group teachers, supervisors, and administratprs in its employ and (d) a 
learning-environment that is characterized by mutual cultural respect, inter-racial 
acceptance, and a curriculum and. .staff nhat are responsive to the educational 
needs of all participants. * , 



FORM: 



CONTENT: 



Reports Required Under Section 1.2 of the GUIDELINES . ' i 

*^ * ' " 

Report should be submitted on standard size (SVi" x 11") unlined paper. \K nriay 
contain as many pages. as are necessary to provide requested infofiXJation. The 
report should have a cover page stating the date, the name of the school district, 
number, address and county. The report must carry the signature of the district 
superintendent. , ' 

- - «^ . ■ ' 

While the report will vary for each district, it must contain two sections which: 

1 . List and describe all programs and activities approved by the boarjd action 
and initiated since June>1964, to eliminate or prevent minority group 
isolation or racial segregation in the district. This section must include a 
timetable showing, the beginning and ending dates.of the actions and the 

. anK)unt of desegregation and integration achieved. 

2. List and describe those programs and* activities now in progress, or 
proposed and/or approved by tfie ijoard but not implemented, including a 
timetable^ and indicating the 'amount of desegregation and^ integration 

' expected to take^place. ^ 

, Both sections should be presented in logical order, including beginning and 
ending dates, with sufficient explanation to identify the programs. 

Supplemental or printed matter may accompany the report if it further, 
explains or identifies the program and activities.* 

* Tfie report should be mailed to: 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 
Urban Education Section 
^ Grimes State Office Building 

De9 Moines;lowa 50319 



* ^PHASE TWO: SUBSEQUENT ACTION . 

GUiDELINES, Section 3 

If ^ local school district is notified by the Department of Public InsUuction that a plan fs needed for 
desegre^tion and integration, the first action for the .school system should be to develop a school board policy or 
reilutlon. This step should be closely followed by the nx)bili?ation of a citizens' advisory comminee to assist in 
planning for desegregation and integration. Both steps are discussed beiow. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD POLICY ST/^TEMENT .GUIDELINES, Section 3.4 ^ 

A school board policy stater^ent is recommended and should be included in the plan submitted '\o the 
Department of Public Instruction. The statement should declare the^tent to desegregate and be cbnsistent with 
all applicable legal authority. -It should also stress the inevitability of desegregation, based^onnhe Evidence that 
minority group isolation or racial segregation exists within the sc^K)©], district and that there is a need tojmprove 
the quality of education for all students in the district. Furthermore, the statement should str.essthe importance 
of broad-based community involvement in all aspects ofplanning for desegregation and state a firm commitment 
to seek such involvement. The.importance of a strong, positive statement cannot be overemphasized. The local 
school board and-the administrative staff shouiji assume a position of leadership in the community. 

the school bogrd policy may be macle public at an open meeting of the school community and should be 
available in written form^ for all interested persons! In addition ^to full coverage in the local press, it should be 
given wide circulation in-the community; ■ ^ , ^ ^ * 

• — . * * * 

"'During this meeting, or Jmmediately following it, is^gpod time to announce the formation o\ a citizens' 
group to assist in planning for desegregation of the school districts _ • » ^ 

THE COMMUNITY COMMITTEE GUIDELINES, Section 3.2 ^ 

. ^ ^ " •* * • » 

When any major change is considered, it is more likely to occur successfully if al! those affected are involved 
in planning. This is .especially true of desegregation. SchobI districts that have sOccessfully corrected the racial 
segregation in their schools have found the early use of a community committes to be indispensable. ;i ^ 

* If your school district does not now have a body represenUtive of the larger school community serving in an 
advisory capacity, it should establish one. This action should^ollow closely the adoption of a^pollcy statement 
regarding desegregation and should precede planning. ^ ^ ^ 

The committee can be an invaluable source of support and information for the school board and its 
'^droinistrajtive staff. Because the education establishment has been required to take a leadership,jx)S!tion in 
creating desegregated schools does not mean that it cannot or should not seek other resources to help with the 
task at hand. The local school district, however, is stilhprimarily responsible for seeing that the .task of 
desegregation is'completed. ' ^ 

Composition. The composition of the committee should be representative of the entire community which 
the. system serves. Where possible, every attempr must be made to include proportional minority representation, 
community Ifeaders^students, teachers, parents, church groups, civil rights leaders, buliness leaders, union 
representatives, educational gmup§ and members of neighborhood groups, as well as administrative and 
supportive staff. Some* representatives may have to be sought out .-nd encouraged to serye^ while others will 
readily volunteer. In any evenVevery segment of the community needs to be well represented. Community 
committees can range in size from fifteen to twenty-five members. The prifine criterion \s that the body be 
representative, and not unwieldly. * * ^ 

Functions The community committee can be delegated as much r.esponsibility as the local school distrfct 
' wishes- however, the committee i^ust be involved in planning. The committee should be granted sufficient 
authority to achieve the assigned task's. In addition, the local school board and the staff must be ready to render 
the-committee assistance once the committee's tasks are assigned and work begins. 

'in many instances, the community committee has been delegated the task of actually recommending what 



desegregation plan should be adopted, in this capacity, the committee can act as a sounding board for the 
corrimunity and develop a solution that is widely supported. , - . . * 

Because deseyeyition of SGhools is a major social change in most communities and heralds to many citizen'^ 
other chviges in' minority group status, it 1$ far more than just an educational change. For this reason, school 
officials must be particularly concerned about the comniunication between the schools and the community. ^ 

After the school board policy statement has been formulated and announced, and the community 
comifiittee formed, your school district is ready to develops desegregation plan that fits the particular needs of 
your community. The following pages describe the basic components that should be included and some specific 
examples of how other districts have developed their own plans. It is hoped that these illustrations and 
si^gestions will provide your' school district .with^some insights for the development of a desegregation plan 
uniquely tailored to your community and its resources. ^ 

PHASE THRE^'PLAN DEVELOPMENT - - ^ ^ 

- V ... (GUIDELINES, Section 3.5) 

ANOVERV^IEW... ; ' ' - . ' 

The desegregation plan requested by thp Department of public Instruction shoufd,-at a minimum, include 
those components specifi&d in Section 3 {page 5) of the GUIDELINES. The recommended components, however, 
do not encompass all potential aspeci;s of effective desegregation. Because desegregation is a process affecting 
nearly all the activities of a school, and its clients, improvemms can always be made. Jhe-f oUowing js a list of 
potential componcnte: ^ 

. • ■ - ; 

a. Administrative policies and procedures * . . , 

b. ^Student location and school assignmcnts 

c. , Teaching personnel - composition and training 

^ d. Administrative personnel - cornposition and training 

. c. Curriculum \* ' 

f. Student activities (fncluding extra-curricular activities) ' • 

— g. Physical facilities 

h. Community relations , * * 

i. Relations with other governmental agencies {especial lylaw enforcement and welfare agencies) 
j.. Student transportation / . ^ 

k. Evaluation methodology ' . ' ^ 

I Student guidance program 

School pfficials and the community should be aware that effective desegregation resulting 4n quality 
integrated education requires comprehensive and pervasive planning. . ^ 

y ^ • ' # 

B^inning to Plan. . . • ' * 

For the community committee to assi« in the planning, it will need detailed\information on the immunity 
and current school statistics arvd operations. The information contained in the school system feports prepared for 
Section 1.1 and 1.2 of the GUIDELINES {page4 ) will provide»a good base. Because other information will be 




needed, the school superintei^dent should work vyith the committee.or.assign other members of jhe school s^^ff . 
to-assjst the cpmmruee and jointly 'decide how pest they Ban keep th^ community and the,sch(5ols informed 
■ about their activilies. , > . - , • ' . 

In addition, the citizens on the committee may Waht information ab^t what ither districts with similar ^ 
characteristics have done.. ^ ^ o 

• ' Additiorfal information is available upon request from the Urban Education Section in the Department of 
Public Instruction. ' ' ^ . . • * 

THE ESSENTIAL COMPONENTS OF A PLAN.*. . . 

• ^ . / . » . • ^ 

Section a.5 of the GUldELINES lists some of the essential components of and altern^te;techniques-for 
arriving at.an effective desegj:egation-plan, ^ 

' • ' ^ ' • - i 

* - Many- alternative method* for' desegregation or the ^imittatibn of minority group isolation exist. The plan 

* may utilize one or a combination of several, or an ^tirely different apprbach^.butit should fit the unique needs 
- of the Ideal school system. , , ' •> 

A corrective plah should be ociveloped that will maximize educational opportunities, within the financial , * 
" limitations of the school district. Each of the following suggestions has .physical, fiscal, and educationa 
implications. Some alternatives may be better for the ^hort run, others, for the long run, but educational 
advantages should be.considered as well as physical and fiscal restraints. , ^ 

Pofential Alternatives include; * * . ^ ■ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ( 1) School Pairings and Groupings: to merge two or more Schools located close to each other, with 
contiffguous attendance' zones, and serving the same grades. Children in particular grades are assigned to 
one school, and those remaining grades are assigned to th9 other school or schools. , - 

♦ . ( 2) Grade Reorganizatiojil for example, to constitute primary schools K-3, middle schools 4-6, junior high 

schools 7-9, and high,sch0oi 10-12, or any other grade combination. ' ^ 

• . ' -* - ^ * 

7 3) Alteration of schobi and school district attendance zones and boundaries: for example, utilizing site ^ 

• * selection procedures to place^.new schools, in between segregated neighborhoods thereby achieving 
' ^desegregated 'schools,-or to create new attendance zones for existing schools. ^ 

X ^ :\ ' • * ^--'^^ 

V 4) Pupil reassignment 'and such optional transfers as are consistent with legal requirements: to relieve 
racial segregation by'fransporting children from their former attendance areas to schools in other parts 
of the city. In^^some cases, .not all, of the children being reassigned to desegregated schools need 
. transportation. ' , * * ^ 

( 5) Establishment of Edi^atlonal Parks and Plazas: to locate several schools on one large campus and under 
one administrative jurisdiction to serve al| students in the school district. The type of plan woufd help 
eliminate difficulties in planning for estimated population growth for a small area. Although major 
construction. is normally involved initially, the concept has more potential for offering innovative and 
specialized facilities. " . " - * ^ 

( 6) Rearrangements for school feeder patterns from elementary to junior high to high school. 

( 7) Voluntary, metropolitan or fnter-disirict cooperative plan: to desegregate with cooperation between 
"suburban and central city school systems or other contjguous school districts. , ^ 

{ 8) Centralized Schools: to utilize in small communities a central facility for several grades sefving the 
, entire school district. In communities^ with a larger number of schools, central schools -can be 
• established by.making the whole district a single atfendance zone for all students in one or two grades. 
^ ' , * When a central School is created, the attendapce dreas^or the remaining schools can be enlarged. The 
special needs of the system should be assessed to determine how the building might be most effectively 

• . 10 

. / 5 , " ■ » ' 



. u§ed.,Such a facility could.be used to house an adult, education center, a day care cgnter, or a 
. curriculum resource center. . • ' " 

( 91 Specialized or i\4agnet Scfjoois: to develop or maintain a program of such high quality in a.«chool that 
students of all racial backgrounds will be attracted to it regardless of its location. 

\^^^ ^ ' . " 

(10) Operp Enrollment: to off^er students tKe opportunity *to transfer from the school they normally attend 
to another school which is under utilized and outside the students' attendance area. Expsriejice has 

' shown that this option is generally used by minority'group. students who move to a majority wHite 
school under such a plan; however, its effectiveness is limited by space available in.the predominantly 
, white schools. , • - ^ 

(11) Sciiool Closing: to enlarge school? attendance areas by closing a particular school ^nd dispersing its 
students aniong the remaining schools in the distrjct'. Recommendations should be.macie concerning 

' • other uses that could be made of the closed facility, ."t 

(12) New School Sit^ Selection: to choose*new, especially desirable sites conMdering the location of 
students, transportation vterrjiina Is, parks, museums, or industries which can provide students with 
partrtime work or where Voting children's parents are employed. The sites mu^t be in keeping with the 
elimination>and prevention of racial suggestion.^ 

(73) Any other plan which^eliminates andprevents racial segregation in schools. 

To .help your'school system decide what the plan should look Jike, maps should be drawn showing the 
distribution- of r;acial groups throughout the scho'ol disftrict. In addition to studying racial survey data for each* 
school and for the district as a vvhole, consfderafioh of the following points will assist in planning: 

1. The /acial identity of the residents in the attendance area of each school and of the residents- in 
. adjacent areas. - ' 

2- An estimate oLpopuIation trends and community factors indicating probable future racial composition ' 
of each area. . . ■ » • 

- 3^^ The likelihood that existing school sites will permit- expansion of school plants in order to improve/ 
racial balance.^ ' ^ » . - / - 

4. The district map's indication as to the degree of concentration or dispersion of pupils of differenrracial 
groups in the district: * ' ^ ^ ' 

^ * 5. The extfent to which realignment of attendance boundaries Is feasible in order-to improve racial 
^ ' desegregation. . • / 

6, The effect on racial composition of the schools by the pairings/ or other combinatioiis, of schools witt* 
revised grade patterns. - \ 

7. The effect on racial composition of the schools by closing, phasing out , or converting one .or more 
existing facilities. , ^ * , 

' 8. * Jhe existing and possible transportation methods, rouies^. andthetr use to Improve desegregation in the 
schools.' 

9. The relevant topographic factors, the main traffic arteries, and ^elr effect on possible alternate pl,ans. 
10. With respect to proposed school sites: « • c>* 

^ a. The projected raicial composition »of the student body. 

b. 'Based upon population trends, the future racial composition of the studen't body. 
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^ c. The effect on racial composition of existing schools adjacent to the proposed site. ^ 

d. A site large enough to accommodate a school of the maximifin size under district policy. a 
. . . , * , 

More Essential C5niponents. . . 

The Desegregated School Staff: The importance of having the composition and assignment of school ^ 
.personnel reflect the broad racial composition of society is essential, especially if a schopi' system is to be 
desegregated in fact. Cohsequentty, the corrective plan requires a school system to be specific about assignment, 
reassignment, recruiting and hiring of^bhopl personnel. ^ . ^ » ^ * ^ 

Recruitment procedures, for. example, should include positive approaches to sources and-geographifc areas 
where qualified irJividuals of minority origiri are likely to be avaflable.' Those persons recruiting for the schoo^^"**^ 
system should ^e committed to positive infergroup relations and free of attitudes dnd mannerisms that tend to 
glienate minority individuals. Hiring procedures^and examinations shoi^ld be.free of any factors which might 
discriminate against minority candidates.Jhe district should make it common- knowledge that {,t is an ec|ual 
opportunity employer and should make affirmative efforts to see that pxoper housing and social acceptance are 
available to minority staff rpember$. , ^ ^ '--'x* ' 

. \ The bid maxim about actions speaking louder than words is especwlly true in an integrated situation. For ^ 
"example, schgol administrators should assign staff positions of importance to both vyhite and minority group ' 

members. Members of minority grouf)s should be-encouraged to seek advancement and subsequently considered 
^for promotioQ on an equal basis, No employee's salary sf^ould be reduced as^ result of the implementation of a • 

desegregation.plan. The school district should assign teachers, substitute. teachers^^and administrative s^aff in such 

a way that each school has a staff that is well balanced withl respect to educatiori, experierice, special 

qualif ications^ and motivation, as well as being racially integrated.- 



The Integrated. Learning Environment: Working to create an atmosphere conducive to stuflent and staff , 
interpersonal relations is especially essential to any plan for an integrated school. ■ . * 



Q " An integrated school may utilize the wme school attendance center as before and J^ch some subjects in an 
iinchan^ed format, but it is different. Many students may come from another school which had^their. loyalty. The 
new situation of attending school with members of another race*" traditionally separated from one's, own quite 
^naturally adds some apxicty among all students. , 

^fciiool offl^ials can make the first year in a desegregated school, a growing experience for all stodents by 




rpe&s ^ 

In extra*curr]cular .activities can spill over into curricular, areas as welj. SchooJ officiafs should, however, arrange 
such activities conveniently so as not vto. exclude students because of discrimmatory policies, lack of money, 
jnconvenFent transportation schedules, or lack of warm invitation. ^ ' „ ' J ' 

A positive and yet natural outgrowth of a desegregated school is that teachers often becorpe more aW;are,and 
..sensitive to all students. This develops in part from feelings of insecurity and aiWlcty many teachers face when 
their classrooms are desegregated. Planning new courses in hunruin relations or racial his'tory is one re$ponse,'but 
KOlhers include additional preparation for teachers in individualizing instruction, cultural-enkichment programs, or 
interpersonal, relations. Such adflitional courses and training are necessary because teachtrs often unvvittingly 
picrpctuate achievement or non-achievement of pupils through their own attitudes and expectations. This 
7 siJif'fulfillIng prophecy of expecting less from some students and consequently receiving less becomes especially^ 
\cruplal in an integrated cla^'com where teachers may not be sensitive to the iieeds of children. ^ * 

• . \ , PHAS^FOE)R:'?LAN IMeLEMENTATION-. - . 

*Once the* method of' desegregation has been developed b^-i:,:- schopi district, and apfjroved by *the 
Department of. Public"! nstruction, it'should be implemented/Wioe citizen participation in" planning ^for 
implementation shquld be sought. The community committee could logically assume a new functiorKthat of 



selling the desegregation plan to the larger community. Whether or not a plan proceeds smoothly depends m large 
part'on the implementation procedures. 

In creating a climate for change within each school, a whole range of procedures and devices is within the 
administrative purview. Whether or not teachers see desegregation as an educational challenge with implications 
for their own traditional classroom approaches has a bearing on the outcome of the process. Furthermore 
desegregation and integration allows a. step toward individualization for many .children. Thus, guidance and 
counseling assume an inc.eased importance. Implementing ^n integration plan provides a valuable opportunity to 
the scJ)ool system for assessing what has gone before and what could profit from a fresh approach. 

This stage has two dimensions-a physical dimension and an educational dimension. Both require assigned 
responsibilities and understanding. ' ' ^ 

^ • 
DIMErJSIONS... * ' - ^ 

■The Physical Dimension: This aspect- refers primarily to the logistical arrangecnents and a necessary 
understanding of them prior tathe first day of school. These will of course depend on the plan selected, but, at a 
very minimum all Students should know their schooK grade, class, and teacher assignments:^ll staff should know 
;heir assignments and any specific responsibilities .relating to the plan's implementation within their schools: and 
.if new transportation routes are established, thes& should be cleqriy.publicized. 

- The-plan itself should be available in written form and widely circulated. The citizens committee as well as 
the school board- and school staff should seek out and encourage groups and organizations in the community to 
support the plan and,-with their larger memberships, to promote better understanding. Members of the board, the 
committee, 'and ihe school staff s\)fiu\d visit with par^ents and 'citiz.ens in their homes or with small groups m 
schools to explain the plan and its implementation and answeV questions. . 

■} • ' 

The Educational Dimension: The educational dimension of implementing an integration program deserves 
'careful corJsideration and planning as well. The superintendent needs to make his5taff aware of his commitment 
to integration and imprSvements in the education offered in the system. The principals should do likewise: For 
instance before the schools are actually d&egregated, principals should meet with their staffs and plan with their 
teachers' for changes in the program offerings. They should discuss how the plan and its changes can be used as a 
teaching device, aruT they should provide for curriculum change&to accurately reflect the contributrons of racial 
.and ethnic groups. The-prlncipal should also encourage and assist teachers in making visits to other attendance 
centers or drstricts that are already desegregated and integrated. * > ^- . 

Many of. the prbgrams that require implementation will be included in th? district's desegregation and 
'integration plan. This is not to say that-other programs cannot or should not be added as needed .^^ 

» - . 
PHASE FIVE: PLAN EVALUATION 

. Any purposeful change requires constant and continual evaluation to insure that the purposes of the change 
are being met and that concern with the means of effecting the changes does not obscure the reasons the change 
was-made. Any desegregation plan must have staying power. Once^ school district is desegregated does not mean 
that it will 'remain desegregated. Population trends and varying h'ousing patterns could call for future alterations 

' in the initial desigr^ation plan. 

To insure that equal educational opportunities are available for each child, the program offerings, staff 
actions and attitudes, and student performance must be continually evafuated. A desegregated school is still 
segregated if children of all one race are grouped by ability or are counseled into specific career programs such as 
college prep and vocational education along racial lines. 

The presence of children from different racial and ethnic groups in the same classrooms does not mean that 
. integration is an accomplished fact, but only that the first step has been completed. A quality integrated 
education means that all programs, textbooks, and staff attitudes and actions reflect a welcoming of diversity in 
people. ' ■ . ■ - 



All segments of the total school community-the school board, the citizens committee, the superintendent, 
the supportive Sitaff, the principals, the teachers, the students-must continually be aware of inadequacies in the 
initial steps toward integration. Once physical implementation ends, educational implementation continues. It is 
an ongoing process that requires continual watchfulness and evaluation. 

Whereas physical desegregation is easy to observe and evaluate, effective integration encompasses many 
noj^-physical ingredients that nearly always challenge objective measurement and elude direct observation. These 
otHeoifigredients include: • 
» - • 

(1) The strength of self-images among both white and minority-group students, especially those who are 
disadvantaged; 

(2) *''The nature 'of inter-racial attitudes in the school; ' 

(3) Thc,succc$| of the school in teaching children to effectively participate in democratic decision-making 
processes; 

(4) The degree of genuine^ unity achieved in the school; 

(5) The degree of respect for diversity generated by the school among its students; 

(6) The academic achievement of its students. 

In addition to trying to determine the school's success in fostering each of the above, it is important to 
analyze results m terms of minority groups. For instance, the actual degree of student participation by racial and 
ethnic groups as we^l.as group comparison of achievement should be determined. A knowledge of variations in 
achievement level? between white and minority group students in the same grade in a district is^ential. 

The reason such differences in achievement should be revealed is that in an effectively integrated school 
system the academic disparities between racial groups should decrease if they^are indeed present at the beginning 
of the desegregation. Numerous studies of desegregated school systems show that there are some achievement 
raises for all children to varying extents. - * 

EXAMPLE OF MINORITY GROUP ISOLATION AND INTEGRATED5CH00L 

All plans submitted by local school districts should be developed under the conditions set forth in the 
GUIDELINES and apply the meaning to terms as they are defined on page 3 of the GUIDELINES. 

Example. 1: Minority Group Isolation (racial segregation) in reference to a school means an attendance center and 
condition respectively in which minority group children constitute more than twenty percentum of the center's 
total population. 



Example:, 










Attendance center ^as a total enrollment of 400 students of which 200 are minority group children, or 
50 percentum of the total enrollment of the center are minority children. 


Percent of 
Minority in 
District - - 
10 percent 


Attendance 
Center A 

f 


Total 

Enrollment 
400 


Minority 
Enroll* 
ment 
200 


Percent of 
Minority 
' Children ' 
50 percentum 



Attendance Center A can ue classified as Minority Group Isolated. 



e/istsin 



When It has been determined that minority group isolation e/cists in any school or center of a specific school 
district, a corrective plan will be requested. In developing a corrective plan the district goal must be to develop an 
integrated school rather than merely physically desegregate or eliminate minority group isolation. Thus, after 
determining whether or not minority group isolation exists in any attendance center or center of the local school 
district, the term and definition of minority group isolation is no longer applicable to the local district and should 
not be used in the corrective plan. 

Example 2: Integrated iSchool 

In developing a corrective plan the dsfinition of integrated school shall apply. Any attendance center , 
included in the corrective plan will be rated by the criteria set forth under the definition of "Integrated School/' 
in the GUIDELINES. 

Example: 

Local School District No. 1 has a total enrollment of 20,000 students of which 2,000 or 10 percent are 
minority. Under this condition any building included in the pjan must have at'least 5 percent minority 
students enrolled and not more than 30 percent of the total enrollment should be minority. ' ^ 





Before Plan 






District percent 
of minority students 
^10% 


Attendance Center A 
0% 


Attendance Center B 
40% 


After Plan 


District percent 
of minority students 
10% 


Attendance Center A 
at least 
5% 


Attendance Center B 
up to 

30% ^ 



Attendance Center A must have at !east 5 percent .fiiinority and not more than 30 percent minority. 
Attendance Center B can be maintained up to 30 percent minority and still fit the conditions of the 
GUIDELINES. 
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Explanation of Non'Discrlminatron Guidelines 



1.1 Request for Racial Census Data 



1.2 Notification of School District 

School districts will be notified by letter if a condition of minority group isolation exists in any attendance 
center or centers under its jurisdiction. 

1.3 Preventing and Eli mi natir>g Minority Group Isolation ^ 
Self explanatory {GUIDELINE page 4) 

2.1 DataReview 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 5) * , 

^ - r 

2.2 Notification of State Board Action • ' 
Self explanatory {GUIDELINE page 5) 

3.1 Request for Plan of Action 

Self explanatory {GUIDELINE page 5) 

3.2 -Involvement of Community in Planning 
, Self explanatory (G UIDELINE page 5) 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 4) ^ * 



' 3.3 Request for Assistance-f rom LEA , 

When a request for assistance is received in the office of the.Chief of the Urban Education Section, a review 
.of the, specific request will be made by the Urban Education staff and the Associate Superintendent of the 
instruction and Professional Education Branch. A recommendation will be made to the State Superintendent as 
to Jlhe assistance v^hich can be provided the requesting district. The State Superintendent^vyiil notify the 
requesting district of all available assistance. 

3.4 Content of Plan 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 5) 

3.5 Developing the Plan 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 5) ' - 



3.6 Parent-Pupil Choiqe Plan 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 5) 

3;7 Equitable and Non*Discriminatory Plan 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 5) 



3.8 Racial Segregation or Minority Group Isolation ' 

.Racial segregation and minority group isolation for the purpose of these Guidelines are used synonymously 
Both terms refer to an attendance center with a minority enrollment in excess of twenty percent of the total 
enrollment of the school. " _ . s 

11 
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3.9 Site Selection 

For the purpose of this section the foflowing criteria will apply: 

1. The building site in relationsliip xo the growth pattern of the district. 

2. Distance from proposed building site to nearest minority community, 

3. .-Capacity of proposed'building, ' . - 

4. Utilization of present facilities including a buildrng))y building breakdown on spaces available. 

5. Anticipated enrollment after second year of operation. ^ 

6. Proposed racial composition of the school. 

» 

7. Anticipated number of children to be transported to the school. 

8. Racial breakdown of students to be transported. 

9. Building site in relation to any future building plans. ' ^' ; 
10. Lislingof any buildings to be closed. ' ^ ^ . ^ 

4.1 Review of PJans ' " ^ , , ^ 

Plans received pursuant to the Guidelines will be received in the office of the Chief of the Urban Education 
Section. The following will be the procedure for processing and reviewing plans: 

1. A file will be set up for each district submitting a plan. ^ _ 

2. The date of arrival will be recorded. 

3. Copies of the plan will be made and disseminated to the appropriate DPI personnel for review. 

4.2 State Board Notice 

Self explanatory (GUIDELINE page 6) * : '* * . 

4.3 State Board Notice to LEA ' « j - ^ 

o The State Board will notify, via official letter, any school district of action taken by the Board in regard to 
the individual district plan. The letter will state in specific detail the conditio.ns acceptable or unacceptable to the 
Board. . ^ ^ ^ 

o 

5.1 Notice by-Official Letter 

(GUIDELINE page 6) , - 



5.2 Reporting to Iowa Civil Rights Commission 

Local school boards not (implying with these guidelines will be reported, by written communication, to the 
State Board of Public Instruction. ^ . ^ 

* 

The Stato Board of Public Initruction may report in writinj to the Iowa Civil Rights Commission any local 
«hool board.hot complying with the guidelines. Tfie report and latter shall indicate the specific action taken by 
the Department W Public Instruction in attemptinfl to encourage the district tp desegregate its schools. 

/■ 
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